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scarlet cassocks and celibate priests yearning over attractive little
choirboys in lace-trimmed surplices. Nor has it kinship with
those curious, wholly English efiusions known as " Church"
music, turned out with such tireless industry by Stainer, Barnby,
Walford Davies and their like.
Walton's beautiful viola concerto is a highly characteristic
and intensely introspective work, and sometimes curiously
wistful. It is not, however, for the ordinary viola player ; it
needs a William Primrose. I like, too, the brilliant, bustling
overture " Portsmouth Point," suggested by Rowlandson's -well-
known print of that name, but the worst of programme music
is that you have to be told what it is meant to represent. We
are informed that the overture is " a vivid picture of eighteenth-
century humour, grossness and touches of sentiment here and
there. In the background the sea is visible with a fleet of our
* wooden walls * getting under way." Had I heard it for the
first time without the programme notes, I doubt if it would
have conveyed all that to me. Rowlandson's print shows us
exactly what he saw when he depicted it, and we cannot possibly
read anything else into it. With music, however, you can im-
agine anything ... or nothing. Be that as it may, " Portsmouth
Point is a boisterous, exhilarating piece of work. Walton
has refrained from using folk-songs or sea-shanties. I dislike
the folk-song school of composition which has been worked to
death in England by ** arty " composers who have nothing
original of their own to say; but in this case, had one or two
well-known sea-songs been suggested, they might have helped
to stimulate the imagination in calling up a picture of nautical
life.
Walton is still very young and one feels that he has yet much
to give the world. He cannot have exhausted that vein of pure
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